JOAN    OF    ARC
"I've heard of them from the elders, though not of
my own family. And I was told that my godmother
Jeanne, wife of the mayor, had seen them, but I don't
know whether it's true or not."
And so on and so on. She talked freely, with a wistful
candour, of those familiar haunts and pastimes of her
childhood, but it soon became evident to all but the
dullest intelligences in the room that she had nothing
whatever to conceal. The simple practices of her infancy
were nothing more than the folk-lore of the country: if
they wanted to convict her of magic on that score they
might as well set up tribunals to prosecute the entire
rustic population of Europe. Half the assessors would
have failed to pass the examination with her serene
scepticism. The mandragora? "I took no stock in it,
since it seemed to me mere superstition." There would
have been more reason to condemn her as a modern
agnostic than as a village sorceress.
Beaupere saw it, for like every first-class theologian
he understood as well as hated these pagan survivals in
the popular mind; and the Church was, after all, the
curator of what passed for scientific criticism in that
day. " There was more of human intention and natural
cause than of the supernatural in her affair," he admitted
at the Rehabilitation. Cauchon and his managing com-
mittee must have seen it, too, for there is very little
reference again in the course of the merciless examinations
that followed to Joan having sold herself into an unholy
intercourse with the sprites of the Fairy Tree and the
Oak Wood.
No reference, that is, except in Estivef s massive
indictment of seventy articles, presented after the testi-
mony had been taken. But that was another matter.
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